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Learning bbjectives 
• • • • 

p • • . 

1 * To understand ths consumer's 

dedsfoiwnaldng process. 

2 To understand the dynamics of 

bu^g gifts. . ■ 

p • ■ ^ 

3 To understand how innovative 
offerings gain acceptance within 
market segmer^ and how indi- . 
vidual consumers adopt or reject 
new products and services. 


"ifilS CHAPTER integrate the concepts discussed so far into a 
framework that illustrates how consumers inalce buying ded- 
sions. Consumption deddons vary. For example, the ad fea¬ 
tured in Figure 14.1 is by-the Gemological Iristitiite of Am^ica 
(GIA); a nonprofit e(^cational institute of the jewelry industry. The tag Ene. 
'Understand wh^ you're buying' is directed at consumers seeking to buy 
diamonds. In- consumer dedsiorwhaking terms, purdiadng a diamond 
represents extensive problem solving b^use consumers bi^ diamoneb 
inireciuentiy and have no established csiteria for evaluating th^ The GIA 
ad tells buyers what to look for in a diamond: Carat weighs darity, coloo- 
cuttlng s^e, and other features. In contrast; the Advil ad in Figure .14.2 
represents routinized response behavior, because consumers have ex- 
serienra with over-the-counter pain relievers and do not need to estab- 
ish the aiteria for evaluating them. More importantly, didmotrds are not 
sranded, whereas the Advil brand has a quali^ reputation and b Instant 
recognized by millions of consumers around the v^d. In stores, consum¬ 
ers reach for Advil without much thought. The ad also shows that Advilb • 
reputation enables the brand to use family branding, which is marketing 
different versions of a product under the same brand (see Chapter 5}* 
When consumers have alreac^ .have established tiie basic crite- 
rfa for evaluating a product or service but still need additional inibr* 
matlon to understand the differences among brands, they engage In 
limited problem solving. This type of dedslon occurs when consumers 
purchase updated versions of products they have bought before, whidi 
often have additional features: For example, buying a new laptop com- 

g utar with (Qpltlpla Input devices, some of which did not artist previously 
i.g., I mini disk slot or a faster USB port}. 
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368 PART V . CONSUMER OEC.S.ON-MAK.NO, MARKETING ETHICS, AND CONSUMER RESEARCH 

Consumer Decision-Making Model. 


.. V till nmicnts a model of consumer decision-making that ties together the ideas on consume 

Learning oy active Figure 14J behavior discussed thiou^ut this boolc It does not presume to 

1 Toundarstandtha exhiwslive picture of the complexities of consumer decision-making. it is 

^ .consumart dacWon-maldng ^^,jjg,j^^ ,«,tISinato relevant concepts into a significant whole. The model m d^ 

conionenu; input, procesj^mdou^ 


process. 


Dedslon-Making: Input 

av«in™t«Mntmnentofthecon«mwdeckioiMnakingmo<telinc^ 


i^maiiBtlng mixconsiste of sliategies designed to rea*. 

^ to bu^iter’s producu repeatedly. Tbc, include the pr^ 

BodLl efforts, pricing poUcy. and the distribution chamieU that move the ptodadfiom the 

nanu&cturer to the consumet 


ijTbe sociocnltural influences mctuae me consuuwi » _ 

^groups, culture, and, if appUcable, subculture, which are discussed in Chapter 9 and Part Bwt 

3. Theiimutaboindudcscomrnimications.wluchare^medianto^ 

mix and sodocultural influences to consumers and are describe in Part Three. 
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CHAPTER 14 • CONSUMER DECISION-MAKING AND DIFFUSION OF INNOVATIONS 369 

The trn part of the TTiarVe ting mix and sociocultural influences is the input that deteanlnes what con¬ 
sumers purchase and how they use what th^ buy. Because these influences may be directed to the 
individual or actively sought by the individud, a two-headed arrow is therefore used to link the input 
and pmctss segments of the model (see Figure 143). 

Decision-Making: Process 

nie process con^wnent of flie model is concerned wifli how consumers mdce decisions. To understaiid 

fliis process, wemiist consider die influence of the pfyehotogical concqits examined in Part Two of dus 

boot The modd’s psychologtad field consists of the Internal influenqM Oaiotivatioij, percqidon, lean> 
ing, personaUv, and attitudes) that affect consumers’ decision-maldng jaoceisM (ahat fliey need or 
want, dieir awareness of various product choices, thdr information-gathering activides, and dietr evaln- 
adon of dtemadves). 

Need Recognition 

Need recognition occun when, a consumer is faced with a "problem.” For mstance, take a young 
executive who to purchase a new cell phone with a high-quality digital camera. He ima^ 

ines diat he would benefit from having a hi^-qualiqr digital camera built into his phone becmise it 
would it and more convenient to take more vivid and realistic photos, widiout havmg to 

lug around a separate digital camera This executive has recognized a need and identified a suitaHe 

are two types, of need recognition. Some consumers are actual state types, who petcdve 
tiiat have a problem when a product &ils to perform sa t i sfa ctorily (e.g., a cordless telqhone that 
(jevdops rnngmnf Static). In contrast, other consumers aiedes^d state types, for whom tiie desire foe 
sometiiing new may trigger the decision process.* 

Pre-Purchase Search 

Pre-purchase search begins when a consumer perceives a need that m ight be satisfied by tii epu r- 
chase and consumption of a product. Sometimes, recalling past purchases provides the consimM 
with adequate information to make the present choice. However, when the consumer ^ had no prior 
eqierience, he or she may have to engage in an extensive search for useful information on which to 

baseachoice. 

The usually searches his or her memory ffisn psychological field) hefixe reefcmg 

external sources of information regarding a given consuinption-related need. Past expenenc e is cca i- 
sidered an internal source of information. The greater flie relevant past e^ence. tte less extenid 
file consumer is likely to need to reach a decision . Many cg iaBaerde^ons jre bas<^ 
on a of previous experiencejintemal sources) and nfirketing and noncommadd i^- 

SiS5nT[Sa8fflan(5tin»^rTfae'd^^ risk can also jnfluraM this stage of the dec^on 

process (see Cb^ter 4). In’high-risklitnatiohs.caosumeri^ likely to engage in conqilei and ex¬ 
tensive information search and evaluation; in low-risk situations, they are likely to use very simple or 
limited search and evaluation-. 

The act of shopping is an important form of external information. According to (^utm research, 
^e is a big difference between men and women in terms of their response to shopping. ’Whereas r^ 
men do not like to shop, most women claim to like the experience of shopping; arid although the maj^ 
iw of women found shopping to be relaxing and cqjoyablo, the majority of men did ^ ^ way. 

An examination of the external search effort associated with the purchase of different produrt 
categories found that, as the amount of total search effort increased, consumer attitudes tawm 
shopping became more positive, and more time was made available for shopping. Not surptisingjy, 
the external search effort was greatest for consumers who had the least amount of product catejW 
knowledge.* It foUows that the less consumen know about a product category and the more im¬ 
portant the purchase is to them, the more extensive their pre-purchase search is likely to 1^ Cot- 
versely, consumers high in subjective knowledge (a self-assessment of how much they feel that they 
know about the product category) will rely more on their own evaluations rather than on others 
recommendations. • 

It is also important to point out that the Internet has had a great impact on pre-purchase search. 
Rather than visiting a store to find out about a product, or calling the manufacturer and asking for a 
brochure, consumers can gd to manufacturers’ websites to find much of the information they need 
about the products and services they are considering. For example, many automobUe websites p^ 
vide product specifications, prices, and dealer cost information; reviews; and even comparisons with 
competing vehicles. Volvo's website, for example, lets you "build” your own car, and see how it 
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. _ would look, for example, in different colon. Some auto coi]:q)any websites will even list a particular 
mo dealer’s new and used car inventory. Ibete are also websites tbat allow women to customize a 
large number of cosmetic products. 

■With respect to surfing the Internet for infonnatipn, consider one consumer^ comments drawn firm 

a research study: "I like to use file Web because it’s so easy to find infonnadon, and it’s teaDy easy to use. 

The infocmadon is at trty finger-fipi and I don’t have to seardr books in libraries.”* However; a Roper 
Starch Survey found that an individual seatdiing the fiitemet gets fiustrated in about 12 on 

average; other research suggested that aldiough fire bitemet m;^ reduce planed effort fliae is neverthe- 
“cognitive riallenge" that limits consumcn’ online itrfnnn.tiAn seardies.* 

What happens if a search is a fidlure? According to a study of “search regret,” consumers’ 
post-purchase dissonance results from an unsuccessful pre-purchase search.* Fiirfiietmote, fiie eaTn.. 
iMC^ revealed that failure can also have a dama^g effect on retailers. However retailers can help 
diminate or r^nce seatdi regret by providing anq)le information, hying to reduce out^of-stoch 
^ons, and giving saleq>eople proper training.^ 

How nmeh information a consumer will gather also depends on varions fectors. 

Thble 14.1 lists several factors diat increase consumers’ pre-purchase information scan*. Rr tnttJ 
products and services, fae consumer may have ongoing experience on which to draw (sudi as a golfer 
purchasmg a “better^ set of golf ebbs), or the purchase may essentially be discretioi^ in nature 
^rather than a necessity), so tiiere is no rush to make a decision. 

Online versus Traditional Information Search 

For a white rrow, researches have been examining how the btemet has gffwtwj the vay consnnv-' 
ers m^ decisions. It is often thought that because consumers have limited infnrrTwtinn - piT'ri.crfr.jT 
capadQr, ihqr must develop a strategy for seaidung for information online. The stcat^y is b ayd on 
both indiyidnal (e.g., knowledge, perunality traits, demographics) and contextual fiirtnr. (character¬ 
istics of tte dedtion tasks). The three mqor contextual factors tiiat have been researched are:* 

LaikCbwgfeia&r-fbenunajer of alternatives aid anmimtQf liifnnTiafin n ini aiTaH>. -lhr >«* 

'2. Information Organization - tiie presentation, fomar, and 
3. Thnt Constrarnf—tile amount of time tile cn naiTTM »rb^ ^ 

Brand-Sets and Attributes Considered During Evaluation 

■WitJun the context-of consumer decision-maldtig, the evoked set (consideratioa seQ to the 
specific brands (or models) a consumer consid^ m makmg a pordiase within a particnls prod¬ 
uct category. An bept set consists of brands (or models) tiiat tiie consumer fiom purdtese 



V 


PRODUCT FACTORS 
Ixmg periods of time between auccMsWe purchases 
Frequent changes b product ttyllng 
Frequent price dianges 
Volume purchasing Qarge number of units) 

Highptice 

Many alternative brands 
• Much variation b features 
. SITUATIONAL FACTORS 

ExprrUnct: Ftol-time purduse; No put teperience bictuie the product Is new; Unsatisfactoty past experience within the product category. 
SoefafAciepteSUtfy; The purchue Is for a gift; The product Is sodiUy visible, • 

Vttlut-RtlaUd Consldtriittons: The puichue Is dlseredonety ntfaer thin necesssiy; All eltemetives have both desirable end 
consequences; Family membeta disagree on product requlremeats or evaluitlon of elteraativu; Product nsige deviates ftom important 
reference groups; The p^hw bvolvei ecological conildentldni; Many sources of conflicting infnm u rton 

CONSUMER FACTORS 

Dtmogrqphlcs: Educedon, bcome, occupedoo, age, weilth, end marital status. 

Ptrsonality Traits: One’s degree of dogmatism, wUUngneu to accept risk, product Involvement, and novels wWng 
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because lii^ are unacceptd)le or seen as inferimi-^ fai^ srt con^ of brands (or 
models) the consumer is indifCereiit toward be cau se diey are petceived as not having any pardcnlar 
advantages. Regardless of the total number of brands (or models) in a product cat^ory, a coosametU 
evoked set tends to be quite small on average, often consisting o f oolgib Tretn fiv e^^j g or modds. 

Ihe evoked set consists of die small number of brands the consumer is f a mni a r wim, remembeo, 
and finds arcfp tabl" Figure 14.4 shows the evoked set as a subset of aU availablB brands in a product 

category. Marketers must ensure that fiieir products become a part of a consumer’s evoked mt if fliey 

are to be considered at alL Excluded products include: 

1. Unknown brands or models because of the consumer’s selective exposure to advertising medi a 
and selective percepddn of advertising stimulL 

2. Unacceptable brands ofpoor quality or not having specific features or attributes or m^popiiate 

positioning in either advertising or product characteristics. 

3. Brands that are perceived as not having 81 ^ special benefits. 

4. Overlooked brands that have not been clearly positioned. 

5. Brands that are not selected because they do not satisfy perceived needs. , 

In each of these instances, the implication for marketers is that promotional t echni ques should 
be designed to impart a more favorable and relevant, product image to the target consumer: This may 
also require a change in product features or attributes (more or better features). An alteruafive strat^y 
is to get consumers m a particular target segment to consider a specific offeriiig and possibly put it in 
their evoked set. 

Research also suggests that the use of white space and choice of Q^pe&ce in advetfisements may 
influence the consumer’s image of the product Fbr example, qualify, piestigd, trust, attitude toward 
the brand, and purchase intention have been shown to be positively conveyed by white space, and 
typefaces were perceived as being attractive, warm, and liked when they were simple, more natuzal, 
and included aecifs.* It has also been suggested that consumers may not, all at once, incoipotate the 
entire number of possible choices Into their evoked set, but instead may make several decisions within 
a sin^ decision process. Consumers screen their dptions and eliminate unsuitable alternatives before 
they start the infonnadon search process, which makes reaching a final decision more manageable.^*’ 

' In reality, the ciiteda coosumers use to evaluate the products within their evoked sets are in the 
form of important product attributes. In addidon to price, examples of product attributes that consum¬ 
ers have used while evaluadng product are: 

1. E-Book rtadtm Size, weight, touch screen, battery life, memory size, and the compadbOify 
with a cell phone signal. 

2. Orangtjutcr. Amount (if pulp, degree of aweetness, weakness or strength of flavor, color, and 
packaging. 

3. Wristwatchis: Alarm featurea, water resistance, quartz movement, and size of dial 
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Whan a company knows that consumers will be evaluating altemadves, it sometimes advertises 
in a way that mcommends the criteria consumers should use in assessing product or service options. 
We have probably all had the espetience of comparing or evaluating different brands or models of a 
product and finding the one that just feeb, looks, and/or performs "just right.” interestingly, research 
shows that when consumers discuss such ”dght” products, tiiere is little or no' mention of price; 
tmm* often reflect personslity characteristics or cfaflidlu^ experiences; and it is often ‘loye at first 
sight” In one study, the products claimed to ”just fed lig^itf* included Big Bertha golf clubs, old 
iMtimr briefcases, Post-it notes, and the Honda Accord.** 

Researdi has exploredjfae Influence of brand credibili^ (whidi con tists of JrMtwoxthiness and 
(ArimTanirfiiinSuiiJIhd the chances a m ate md^Lfe^ ^a^ ^ 

^'^ymTi»™r*s^^^seCT^e1aciOTTEat affeZrf brantf's crejibiliiy^eJ^pncdved quahQrrf 


jhe percel^ i 


ness is moral 


TEe search fori 
t dun expittise 


} making a ( 


^byd ed^:^^ 

dduttrnstwordii- 


^ v-^5- / 


Consumer Decision Rules/ 

I Decision'rules hre procedui;es that consumers use to facilitate bran ds and other c onsntnptiotr- 
rftlatftd choices. These rules reduce the burden ot making cottylex dedsions by ptovi&ig 
guidelines nr roiirin.es that ma k e the proces s less taxing . There are two types of consumer de ci« 
sion rnles.l Compensatory decision mleslcome into play when a consumer evaluates brand or 
model options in terms of each relevant attribute and comuntes a weighted or snnunated score 
"for winh bran d. The computed s core reflects the brand’s r ela tive merit as a potential purcha se 
'r- h ft {'r<. Thi« al^iiTnnh'nn i s that the'c onsumer w ill select the brand diat scor es highest among the 
alternatives evaluated. In contrast, noncompensatory d ecision ml^^o not a llow consumers to 
balance positive evaluations of a^orand on one attribute ag ainst a n egative evalnatioD on 

other attribute. r—--- 

Ther e are three types of noncomoensatorv rules. J n following p conjuncflye dedsioa rcl^ 
the rnn.gnrpCT establishes a separate. TT |?pjma7l Y acceptable le^n t m » pn foff point for each at- 
Tf any parrinilar brand or model fall s bclow the cntoff point on any one attri bute, that 
optiq nj g >»lTTninatp << frnm furthir Qnn fjideTation. Be cause flie coninnctive rule can resnit m lev- 
eral acceptable alternatives,, it becomes necessary in such cases for the consu mer to apply an 
additional decision rule to arrive at a final selection (for example, accepting the fi^ sa ti s fact ory 
branfQ. The coniimCdve rule is particularly nseful in quickl y reducing die number of alternatives 

M ftcp apply anothcT, more refined decision mle to arrive at a 
'figgl choicer- ^ _ 

In followingf a lexicographic dedsiODt^^dlS.^ii'Stnner first ranks die at tributes in tains of 
perceived relevance or importance, rne consunitt jfaen compares the varions alteniatiTW ill terms of 
the single attribute that is considered most imriortant. If one option scores snfScientty on ftii s 

top-ranked attnTmte fregaidless of the score on any of other attributes), it is selected and the nrocess 
W hen there are two or more surviving alternatives, the nroc^ is repeated with the second 
h itdlM b J^kff ft iiHntiiit^ ^BTiAjifri'ii ri^ -nrttn fha en m iiTww m Mau^ g ttiw yyint t h at One Of tile OptioDS i s 
sele^^ be cause it exceeds di e ntbfir* ° parrienlar-attribnta 

^^^^■^wuETfie lexicographic r^, the highest-ranked attribute (the one apfdied firsO may reveal some- 
^mlng about the individual’s basic consumer (or shopping orientation. For in s t a nce , a ^buy die besf 
rule might-indicate that the consumer is quality oritntad; a "buy the most prestigious hrarKf'iule 
might indicate that the consumer is status orisnttd; a "buy the least expensive" rule migiit reveal that 
the consumer is tconomy mindsd. 

A variety of decision rules appear quite eonunonnlace. Aecordinf tn » mnmnmr mr yey. nin e 
out'of tdd shopp ers who go to the store for fteouentlv purchased items possess a specific riiopping 
strategy for sa^g money: jL 


1. Practical Loyalists —^those who look for ways to save on the brands and products they would 
buy anyway. 

2. Bottom-Lint Pries 5hopp«rs—•those who buy the lowest-priced item widi htde or no regard for 
brand. 

3. Opportunistic Swltchtrs-^ihosc who use coupons or sales to decide among brands and prod¬ 
ucts that fall within their evoked set 

4. Deal Hunters —those who look for the best bargain and are not brand loyal. 
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D ECISiOW RULE 

Compensttoiy 

• 

Coi^uiicdve 

di^uncdve 

Lexicoftaphlc 

Affect lefeml 



rationale _____ 

”■ «i,dectedthee-boofc»tdcrdutciiMOiit«theb«twhenIl^^ 

the |ood iidii*« *!>« ndnii.** 

. •iieieeted the e-book wader netbook that hid no bed fcalarei." 

•1 picked the o-book reader that excelled In at least one attiibiite.*’ 

T choae dw e-book reader fliat acored the beat on the adiibote that 

I to be the moat Important" 

1 bought die brand wlfli die bljJjeat overall ridnj.” 


__ 

, to to MW vwtora. such M coi»ncm»<o|°p atoy . coqiiiiiclne- 


luscesment by individual attributes unnecessary. Instt^ ^^This 
the braird with the highest perceived overall rattn gj^ 

,„-^''ISEin3iS5iesaede^on rules to purchasing an e-book readet 

Decision Rules and Marketing Strategy 
Anunderstanding of which'dedsionniles consumen apply in sele^g 

isweMforinaifetersmdeveIcTmgpromotiondprograms.A^m2riwtewhoisfe^^^^ 

veiling decision rule can prepaw a promotional message in a format that wffl ^^****^^*2^ 
processing. The promotional message might even suggest how potodd cons^ should 
insta^ an advertisement for the latest ccD phone nnght teO potential cotsi^ 
ew “what to look for in a new feature-ridi ceU phone." ILe ad mi^ advise consi^ to con sider dw 
of long battery life, high-resolution screen, high-resolution video recordnig. and a partictt- 
lady bi^-quali^ digital camera. 

Incomplete Information and Noncomparable Alternatives 

Li many dedsion-wlated situations, consumers have incomplete information on whi<± to tase d» 
tions and must use alternative strategies to compensate for die missing elements^h^'ng mfnrmagi 
mav result fiom advertisements or packaging that mention only certain attributes, the _ consmnet"s 
^ pimmy nf »iffnhiitk<i Fnr nn riTMent alternatives. Ot bCCaUSB SOme_i 


nlvbeevalu 


with missing inlbnnaliom 




^^U^Consumew may delay the decision until the missing information is obtained. 

2^ Consumers may ignore missing information and decide to continue with the decision process 
using only the available information. 

3.yConsomers may change the decision strategy to one that better accommodates missing 
infonnation. 




^^4j^^Omsumers may infer (“constmef *) the mining Information, 
discussing consumer decision rules, we have asau 


If this were to occur 




vailable alternatives nr geek lnfn"Ti«Hf<n ■hnnt additional brands, hoping to fin 


one that more closel v met_n redeterm iri>^n rritftria. in contrasL u mo purenase is mo 

a new pair of shoesl . the consumer probably would nostij^H? It" In this case, 

information gained from the search up to that point would bo transferred to long-term storage and 
retrieved and reintroduced as input when the consumer regained intewstin maldng such a purchase 
(see Chapter 5). 
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. Decision-Making: Oulput 

The ou^ut portion of tiia conanmitr Ai^Ai 
purchase evduagon of iha nim:tiii«a.<^ Pj 
purslus^ a product (or brand) fat the & 
Is jTMAj^nus, a irid is the exp lor^QW 
eimioa^a product tbrouKii (urecFS&ra 


ion-TnaWn g model consists of puic hase behaviors and post- 
n auncn fy pys of purchases. When a consume r 

It time and bu vi a amaiw onantitv thUi l unaL the p urchase 
BhUfl-flLimrdiase behavior in which c onsammi 
Instance, when consumen purchase anewbrand of lamniiy 


qpwqtom abd^t Which lusy be Uncertain, they are likely ta pmebaiie a amaiw g nanrity fhan if it 

wetu a ftmlliac brmd. Consumers can also be encouraged to try a new product dsou^ sndi promo- 
donal tactici u free samplei, coupons, and/or sale pikes. 

When a new brand in an established product category (cookies, c6Id cereal, yogurt) is by 

trial to be more sadsfactoiy or better than other brands, consnmera are likely to rqieat (be purchase. 

Repeat purchase behavior represen t brand toraltr- ITn1 ifa»«trial fa wWrfi rh.. r»ii«mw i,«>« 
product on a amall a cale and wifedut any co mmlhnwir a repeat piirelM«<t nni^Y ^ 

product meets with Ihe conmmer*a anpnvinil anft that be nr «b«» t« wntlng tn h 

Ifu adda. - - ■ 

'— Tltral purchases are not al ways feaaibl^or example, with most dnrd>le goods (e.g.. lefrigBia- 
tors, washing machines, electric ranges), a consumer usu^y moves directly from evalnatimi to a 
purchase and long-term commitment without an actual .tnsL While purchasers of a new Wtlkswagen 
Beetle were awaiting delivery of dieir just-purchased cars, they were Icqrt ‘^rarm” by receiving a 
mailing that included a p^diographic tool called *70131 Visual hnagety” that wu perstnaHzed to die 
point diat it showed them the precise model and color th^ bad ordered.^ 

Still further, post-purchase evaluation occurs after consumers have used the product, andin die 
contex^ f dieir expectations. When a product’s performance matches eiqiectations, fed 

OeutraL ^odtive disconflnnation of'e rpec t ations o ccurs when die ptottecfs perfoonance 
gq>ectanoas and tSecoSSunier is satisfied /N^ga^e discoitfirmation of exp«»«^H**^ nryrrpf 
pe rforma nce Is b ^low emecta tions and die tains iTmer ia riiggatisfieir 
f Co gnitive iH.«!snnain^«ftft Chapter 6 ) occurs when consumers fry to reassure diemselves diat 
diey friade wise choices. In doing so, diey may rationalize the decision as being wis^ «i*eir advetdse- 
ments diat support dieir choire and avoid those of competitive bxands; attenqit to persuade fttwntg 
or neighbors to buy the same brand (and thereby co nfirm thmr own choice); or turn to otimr natirtwt 
purchasers for reassurance. 

The degree of post-purchase analysis that consiimers midPTfaVe depends on fbo impotfanm o f 
the product decision and die experience acquired in using the product W hen the ppvb^ 1ms up 
to expectations, the consameis probahly will buy it again. When the product perfsnnauce is iSsqf- 
pointing or does not ruMt expectations, they will sean± for better altmnatives. Thus, die cemsumo’s 
post-pnrdiase evaluation “feeds back” to the consumer’s psychological field and mftnmr^ ann- 
lar decisions in the future. Smdies show dut customer retentiou is often an outcome of the band’s 
iqintation—especially for products that consumers find difficult to evaluate.^ Reseatdi also fcond 


jBXPenence cognitive dissonance after purchasing.seHaces.*'* 

S atisfied customer s feel that they receive “value for thra money .*! As an outcome of an evahi- 
aHve jud^^^e., the consumer purcEases ouToFlhed^anHrbr models in his or her evoked set), 
vidue implies the notion .of a trade-off of benefits—the features of the purchased iteni—versus die 
iictifice necessary to purchase it (the price of the produed. ” As early as 1911. researchers sug- 
ffftfjl ihwt one abniild view consu mprinn ■■vnring." Jus t ara consumer influences a poMcaT 
glecllonbY the aj^ of voting, diat same consumer influences the environment and society by insm 


h gonrehues?^ 


Consumer Gifting Behavior 


Learning Objective 
2 To understand the • 
dynamics of buying gifts. 


Gifts are a particularly Intaresting part of conanmar decision-miking. Gifts represent more dian 
ot omaty, ‘Weryday" purchases, because they are symbolic, yid mostly associated with importa nt 
^ ^enti <e.g., Mother's Dav. birth s and hirgidava. enaagements. weddings, aradua tions. and many 
**' other accomplishments and mUestonesl. Gifdnx behavio r Is a a ift exchan ge that takes place be- 
—ween I flyw iad a recipient The d eflnidnn is broad in natu re and embra ces gifts g iven voluntarily 
•« ;P‘Jnsft51et VQ uJmowJim thinking-of vou*-1. as well as gifts that are an obligatioa,C!I.h ad to get 
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him a B includes g ifts given to (and received from) others and gifts to oneself (“self-gifits” ). 

trv farn fha f refer t o as "gifts" are in^ items fliat we p mcnasetor 



c aver detCTimes the 
^e'giver and the ledpient” There are several lypes of gifts 

1. Jji/srsnwmGflKw occurs whenever one groiqicxdianges 


occurs whenever one gioiqicxcimgesgiiBwimaiiomHswup^«jui « 

_■^^'^nyxrithanothert.SimiMv.rito giventofamffies wffl be different (ban tfa^ 

femlly manhera. Rg example, a “common sense” w«Idiiig gift rn^inclode products for setting 15 

a household raflicr dim a 8?ft lhat would be used personalty by cMier die bdde or the groom. 


2. InUreaUgory Giftb^ tabes place when eithtt an individual is giving a gift to a group (a singje 
fiiend is giving a couple an anniversary gift) or a group is giving an individual a gift (ftiends 
chfe in and give another fiiend a joint birthday gift). Tbe gift selection stratc^es "buy for joint 
iec 4 >ients” or “buy with someone" are esped^y useful when it comes to a difticnlt reapent 
^tion (when “nothing seeius to satisfy her”). These strategies can also bellied to reduce 
of the Hme pressure associated with shopping for die great number of pfts exchanged 
Airrnj the American Christmas-season gift-’giving ritual For exaxaplt, a cousunmrnay choose 
to purdiase five intercategory gifts for five aunt-and-unde pairs Ontercategi^ gifting instead 
of buying ten personal gifts for five aunts and five uncles Onterpeisonal gifting). In this way, 
less rinia, moa^, and effort may be expended.^ - 


3.JiUnignap C^Ung is characterized by the sentiment “we gave this to ourselves”; fiiat is, a 
-"gtoq) gives a gift to itself or its members. For example, a dual-income coi^le may fed tiiat 
dicir d”"nnHing woik schedules limit leisure time spent together as husband and wife. There¬ 
fore, an annivers^ gift (“to us") of a long weekend in Las Ve^ would be an example of 
an intragrojq) gift. It would also remedy the couple’s problem of not ^ding cnou^ ti^ • 

togethet Iq contrast, interpersonal gifting occurs between just two individuals: the gift giver 
and tire gift teceiven By their very nature interpersonal gifts are intimate because fliey provide 

an opportunity for a gift giver to reveal what he or die think s of tiie gift receivet Successful 
gifts communicate tiiat die giver knows and understands the receiver and thor relationdnp. For 
>T«npl<. 1 pair of *just the righf* cufflinks given to a fiiend is viewed by die receiver as “she 
really knows me.” In contrast, an electric cm opener given as a Valentine’s Day gift, when the • 
rei^nent is expecting a more intimate gift, can Tnean die deterioration of a rriationship. 


Sesearchers have discovered both male and female gift givers feel more comfortable in giv¬ 
ing gifts to die «aTn« sex. Ifowever, they also experienced more intense feeling with respect to gifts 
given to members of die opposite sex.” Additionally, although females get more pleasure tiian males 
from giving gift* , and generally play the domirimt role in gift exchanges, both sexes are strongly 
motivated by fenTingn of obligation. Still further; everyone knows tiiat selecting and giving a gift often 
f»aTi</»« “gifting amdety” on the part of the givers, the recipients, ai^ the gifting simations. Knowl¬ 
edge of g^^tiw 4ifF>»n<jwj»« is therefore useful for marketers, because it iu^es that additional support 
might he appreciated at tiie point of purchase (while in a store) when a consumer is considering a gift 
for an opposite-sex recipient 

One study of gifts purchased online found that variety-seeldiig (see Chapter 5) extends to gift¬ 
ing, as subjects with this trait considered a wider range of product categories when buying gifts for 
others.” A Hong Kong study identified a continuum of gift receivers: 'Romantic other,” “close friend,” 
and “just fiiends.” For example, a gift given to a “romantic other” involves a high emotional ei^ctar 
tion, but one ^ven to a ftiend has a low emotional expectation.” 

Intrapenonal gifting, or a self-gift, occurs when the giver and the receiver are tiie same individuaL” 
A self-gift is a state of mInH. If a consumer sees a purchase as the “baying of something I need,” then 
it is simply a purchase. In contrast, if the same consumer sees the same purchase as a “self-gift,” then 
it is something special, with special meaning. Consumers may treat themselves to self-gifts that ate 
products (clo^g, compact disks, or jewelry), services (bairstyling, restaurant meals, spa member¬ 
ship), or experiences (socializing with ftiends). For example, while purchasing holiday gifts for oth¬ 
ers, some consumers find themselves in stores that they might not otherwise visit or find themselves 
looking at merchandise (suph as a scarf) that they want but would not ordinarily buy. 

The gifting process starts with the question: “Should I give a gift to XT’ The answer can be yes 
or no depending on a variety of factors (e.g., relationship, occasion). If the answer is yes, the gift 
giver continues by asking: “What shall I give X as a gift?" This leads to the next question: “Do I want 
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• the answer Is yes, the , .... r . of the ^ asldnp the reapent 

" gift?” Here there are two choices: predictmg the give X something 

what he or she desires. If the (i) to give a gift that 

that X desires?” then the gift giver has two 

he or she would like O.e., *Ib you for me Oj ® gymbolic messages associated 

. giftieceivertothegiftgiver'.lildngae 

surprise—but maybe not a good suiprise. 


Diffusion and Adoption of In^ 




Lsam!n£ Otidsctlva 

3 To unde^nd how 
innovativ* offerings gain 
acceptance within market 
segrnerrts and how indi¬ 
vidual consumers adopA or 
reject new products and 
seivioes. 


n™ idoR or new poRdc.) tEto puce R»ilN» rf A 

matinEt si^ments). over time. This process indodes four elements. 

1. The Innovation: new product, model, or service, 

2. 21iaC*miJW&o/C'ommBBiimtfo«:iiifoDiidorforinal.impersoiidw 

3. ITusocial^em:a.maAetsepnsaL ■ • - 

4. 2!nstf. 

. In contrast, the innovation adoption process is a micro process fli^ focoses on^ stages 
throu^ which an indrvidoal consumer passes wdien deciding to acw^t orreject a new ptodoct 

Types of Innovatiohs 

The definition of what is a "new pioductf' varies among product developers and marfating strahs^ 

Ftomaconsiimerperspective,aninnoTalionrepresentsanyitemthattheeonsnmerpet^^n^ 

Many madeeters maintain that hew products should be classified mto fluee categoiTO icflect^fte 
PETfERTif to which thqr require consumers to change existing consumption behavior M-btrsong patterns. 

1 . A continnons innovation has the least disruptive influence on established behawoc ft 

the introduction of a modified product rather than a totafiy new pro^ Exan^« mc^ flw 
' nfewly re designed AppIel^Boolc, the latest versTonTof Microsoft Office, reduced^tgeo 
cooiiesi Hershey Cacao O-e., a form of dark) chocolate bars, American Etpress gift car^ 
Band-Aid Tough-Strips, and the Oral-B* Advantage Glide, Figure 142 is an exan^de of 
continuous innovation. 

2. A dynamically continuous innovation is somewhat more disruptive than a continuous ^ova¬ 
tion but stm does npt alter estabUshed behavio r, ft may involve t^ creation of * 

• the mndification of an existing product E xamples include digital cameras, digital video record¬ 
ers, MP3 players, DVBs. USB flash dri^, and disposable diapers, 

3. A discontinuous innovation requires consumers to adopt new bchaviot Examples include aft- 
planes, radios, TVs, automobiles, fax machines, PCs, videocassette recorders, medical self-test 
kits, and the Ihtemet 

Product Features That Affect Adoption 

Not all new products are equally likely to be adopted by consumers. Some products catch on very 
quickly (e.g., affordable cell phones), whereas others take a very long time to gain acceptance or 
never seem to achieve widespread consumer acceptance (e.g., electric cars). Dififiision researchers 
have identified five product characteristics that Influence consumer acceptance of new products, 
which are detailed next^ 

gHTiiiiTig& ft the degree to which potential customers perceive a new product as su- 
pmdr to existing subs^tes. Fof'example, cellular telephones enable users to be iii communication 
with the world and allows users to both receive and place calls and text messages. The fax machine 
offers users a significant relative advantage in teims of ability to communicate. A document can be 
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. ^ „ UG. « 15 . » 

vice, which will not deliver the docum ) 

.n attachment to «a em ail entaila no cost f^i , new product ia consistent with 

f ^mpatifa ffl B » the K^SSS^rSvnSage of'sM's Scotch Pop-np Tape 

their present neea{;^uM. and ^ ^ Inaks (such as wrapping gifts), yet ^ 

Strips is that they are «isi« the realm of shaving products. U is not too M- 

leptesentno new learning for the user: ^ introduced the Fusion raaor; some men made 

ficult to imagine that a few yem ago. w competitive iiondiq»os- 

the transition ftominexpens^e newer pto^ 

dafly shaving practic^ examole. although shelf-stable ntilk (foiDc that docs 

Amggeana fous fo r have generally r^ted *^>e a^^^ «««—affects prod- 

^ ^^S^ -tiie degree to which a and me a nrodr^. th* nv*" dim jnodoctis 

net acceptance.uemly, the easier it is to f ^-nn^gnience foods as ftozenfienefafties, instant 

to be accepted. Fbr example, the “f^P^ of “«• fi>t«estin|Sy. 

puddings. «Kl microwave dinners is ^er^ (he he^. of their 

SZugh DVD players can be found in moitt A^cm ^ 

*°issue of complexily is espeemUy in^ortant when attempting to ^ 

cf‘^olopcdft^ 

pSict accqrtance: (S^of technical complexity, (2) fear of rapid obsolesomcc. 

fear of physical harm. Of flie four, technological conqilexity was tiie most wide- 

easy, as the abmiy to purchase a sman or‘W'size. Because ac(mipaterp«o^^ 

agsdin asmallcr ^ many computer software conqianies offer ftee woridng moddsCdei^v eiaoca ) of 

their latest software to encourage con^utcr users to try the program and subsequenfly boy tfappmgraia 

Aware of the importance of trial, maiicters of new supermailcet products anranooly use si^ 
cents-off coupons or free samples to provide consumers with direct product ^enence. Jn 
contrast, durable items, such as refrigerators or ovens, are difficult to tty witiwut nml^ a mi^ 
This may ejqilain why pubUcations such as Consumer Reports ate so widely consntted 

for their ladnai of infrequently pur^ased durable goods. • ' 

Iti Eii ^Uli y IMtonunicabl li^ the ease with which a product’s benefit or atttibQtes can 
be observaii, imaging or described to potential consume. Products tiiat have a high degree of so¬ 
cial visibility, such u fashion items, are more easily dlffiiaed than products that are used in private, 
such as a new type of deodorant Slmllcly, a tangle product Is promoted more easily tbui an intan- 
libla product (inch u a lervlca). 


Hifl Adoption ProetBS 

The innovation adoption ptoctsi eoniliti of flva itagas through which potential consomets pass in 
attampring to Biilva at a decision to by or not to tty a new or Innovative product The five stages are; 



Awareness: The consumer bocomei aware that an Innovation exists. 

Interest: The eoniumer becomes Intsretted In the Innovative product or service. 
Evaluation: The coaster undertalcas a ’’mental trial” of the innovation. 

Trial: The consumer tries the limovadon. 

Adoption: If satisfied, the consumer decides to use the innovation repeatedly. 
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Aldiough die tnididonal edoptidn process model is insi^tful in its simplicity, it does not ad- 
j»' equately reflect the fiill complexity of the consumer adoption •process. For one thing, it docs not 
adequately aclmowledge that quite often, consumers face a need or problem-recognition stage before 
acquiring an awareness of potential options or solutions (a need recognidop preceding the aware¬ 
ness stage). Moreover, the adopdon process model does not adequately provide for the possibili^ 
of evaluadon and rejection of a new product or service after each stage, especially after trial ^e., a 
consumer may reject the product after trial or never use die product on a condiiuoos basis). I^i^lly, 
it does not indude post-adc^don or post-purchase evaluation, whidi can bead to a strengdiened com- 
* mitmentortodiseondnueduse. 


Summary 

Lea rning . Ol^ecttve 1; Tb understand die consumer’s dedsion- 
makicg process. 

Not aU consumer situadons require the same de¬ 

gree of mfbtmadoQ leseardu Extensive piobletn solving occurs 
when cons ume rs have no establi.shed criteria for evaluating an 
item widdn a product category. Limited problem sdving occurs 
when consumers have estahlidied die basic criteria fox evaluating 
die pcodnct cat^oiy, hut need more informadon to dedde among 
die htands and product models available. Roudnized resp ngs* be¬ 
havior occurs when co n s ume rs have experience with die prodnct 
cttegpgy and die iMa nds offered and btqr items often and almost 
instinctrvefy. A iuckM of consumer dedsion- malring ties together • 
the moMiuip tion bdiavior di.*tcussed thrnugbnnt tMc boot It 
TDctiid es three c om p one n t s: Lqnit, process, and output. 

Turning Objectm 2: To understand* the dynamics of buying 
gifts. 

Gifts represent nme tiian ordinary, everyday pnrchases, because 
syi^telic, and mostiy associated with important events. 
Gifting be^or is a gift exchange that talres place between 

and Discussion Questions 

'wijst extent does die channel of communicadon affect 
die level of success of a new innovative product? Think of 

examples that have been succciaful and unsuccessflil due to 
channels of communicadon. 

14A Wh^ are die differences among the three ptoblemrsolvlng 
dedsion-making qiproachea? type ofdedaion piocaii 

would you expect most consumen to follow In t>i«h - flnt 
purchase of a new product or brand in each of tba foUow- 
ing Chewing gum, (b) Sugar, (c) Men’s aftanhave 

lotion, (d) Carpeting, (e) Paper towels, (f) Smsrtohona, and 
(g) Luxury car? Explain your answsn. 

143. Consumers purchase products to satisfy their needs; these 
could be luxury items or products that ere necessary. Many 
large consumer purchases require In-dqith comparlsona in 
terms of price, quallly, and brand. Imagine you are looking 
to purchase a product that involves research and compari¬ 
son. What influences your decision to putchue one pirdcu- 
lar product over another? 


a giver and a red^enL The definidon is broad in nature gnH 
etnbraces gifts given voluntarily, as well as gifts that are an obli- 
gadon. It inclndes gifts given to (and received from) others gnH 
gife to oneself (self-gifts). Moreover; die rmyod^. of products 
that we refer to as "gifts’* are in fact item s diat we pwrfia». fnr 
ourselves. 

Learning Objective 3: To undeatand how imiovative 
gain acceptance within market s^ments and how infividnal oxi- 
sumers adopt ox reject new products and senrrees. 

Diffusion of innovadons is the macro process which tiie accep¬ 
tance of an innovation 0.e., a new product, service, or piac- * 
dee) takes place among members of a social system (ox tnart^ 
segments), over time. This process inrfiirii-« four elements: (1) The 
innovation (new product, model, service); Ql^ie diannrfg of corrir 
municadon Ooformal or formal, inqiersond ox permnal gnaqis); 
(3)tfae social system (a maticet segment); and (4)time;. 

Li contrast, die innovation adoption process is amkro process 
diat focuses on the stages duon^ which an indiviAial r n no m i^i 
passes when dedding to accept ox reject a rrewpcodncL 


14A. How can Apple use its knowledge of cust(m]ecs*'eipecta- 
tions in designing a marketing strata for a new Sbd? 

14 A How do consumers reduce post-purchase dissonance? How 
can madeeters provide positive teinfixeement to coasamers 
after the puichue to tednee dissonance? 

14.4, The mobile telephone has vastly irrptoved over die last lew 
dwades. It had its humble b^innings in die 1970s when 
Motorola saw the need for better c nmTniiTii/r«rtftg today’s 

BodeQr, users not only use mobile phones for phone ong 
and text messages, but many have their emin^ wv-ta] 
networks synced on their devices, staying it aU 

times. Identify and explore who the first consumers of the 
mobile telephone were. Were they consumer innovates or 
non-lnnovatOR? 

14.7, Think of the last time you purchased a gift for someone spe¬ 
cial. How did you know what diat person would like, and 
what did you consider when purchasing the gift? 
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Hsnds-on Assjgriments 


14.8. Identify i product, service, or style that wss lecenlly ad- 
(^ted by you and/or some of your fdeuds. Identify what 

, type of innovation it is and desaibe its dlfRuInn process 
up to this point in tim&'What 1 ^ ttie chara6tedsdcs of the 
people vho adopted it first? What types of people did not 
adopt it?'What featutes of die product, service, or sfyle are 
IQt^to d^ermine its eventual success or faflure? 

14.9. It is ^fficult to find a global definition for the *?n> 
novation,** as it takes xnanyfoims. Organizations such as 
Goo^ and the 'Virgm Group have succeeded in h4^y 
conipeiitive industries dne to thrir dnlity to provide some 
form of innovation — this could be'obvions'innovations qf 
products or services, such-as the move fiom black-and* 
'ndiitB televisions to today’s fiat screens; innovation could 
a l s o be in improved gn»inmfr service and manufiacturing. 
Tbyota led the way m improving its production of antomo- 
hsles, an innovation'tiiat has been adqited 1^ many manu- 
&ctadiig organizations gIdbaUy. 

It has been atgned that diere are four key qiproaches 
to defiiting a new product innovation. Discuss Ae in^iQF- 
tance of eadi of the approaches identified below, and pro¬ 
vide ezanqiles. 

bi BroAKt-oriented 


c. Market-oriented 

d. Consumer-oriented 

14.10 Describetheneedrecognidoaproceasdiattookplacebe- 
fm you puichssed your last can of soft drink. How did it 
differ from tile process tiiat preceded the pundiase of anew 
pair of sneaken?'What role, if any, did advertising p]^ in 

your need lecognition? 

14 Jl. List three colleges Chat yon considered when 

which college or universify to attend and the rritiTij that 

you ns^ to evaluate them. Describe how you acquired in- 

formatidn on tfa^diffaentcollegea along fi^ rKfTm-nfattTT- 
botes that were irqpoitant to you and how you wmA. ygof 
deci sio n. Be sure to specify whedier you used con^ieasa- 

taiy Of nQllconipen.cifn;y 

14:12. The key characteristics tiiat infliimni- buyer behavicr 
toward new products are perceived tkV. inediii jofin- 
euce, social characteristics, and demographic charactez- 
istics.. Im a gin e that yon are planning to purdiase a brand 

new luxury motor vehicle, and e:q)l3in Iww eadi of tiKse 

. toctois would affect your purchase Pfease use* 

examples to support your responses. 
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